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SUMMARY 


Feed grain disappearance in 1975/76 likely will 
be some 14 to 16 percent above last year’s 172 mil- 
lion. The current expansion in U.S. livestock and 
poultry feeding and the projected record volume of 
exports should use up most of the increase in 
market supplies. 

Lower feed grain prices in relation to livestock 
and poultry product prices have enabled feeders to 
begin to expand their operations. Feeding in Octo- 
ber-December totaled 41 million tons, about the 
same as a year earlier. An estimated 125-133 mil- 
lion short tons of grains will be used for domestic 
feeding in 1975/76, 9-16 percent more than in 1974/ 
75. Feed grain exports in 1975/76 likely will be in 
the record high range of 48-52 million short tons, 
21-23 percent more than the 39 million exported in 
1974/75. Exports totaled 15 million tons in Octo- 
ber-December, the heaviest quarterly movement 
ever. 

Farmers indicated as of January 1 that they 
intend to plant almost 81 million acres to corn in 
1976, 4 percent more than in 1975, and a total of 
126 million acres to the four feed grains (corn, sor- 
ghum, oats, and barley), 2 percent more than in 
1975. These intentions suggest that another large 
crop may be in the making this year—if weather is 
normal. 

Prices of No. 2 yellow corn at Chicago in early 
February were around $2.68 per bushel, about 35 


cents below a year ago but a little higher than the 
harvest lows last fall. Between now and spring 
planting, there could be some further modest price 
strength because of stepped-up domestic feeding 
and the continued heavy export pace. The season 
average price for 1975 crop corn received by 
farmers is currently estimated at about $2.50 per 
bushel, compared with around $3.00 last year. As 
prospects for 1976 crops unfold, in the spring, they 
will influence the final outcome of 1975 crop corn 
prices. 

Corn stocks in all positions on January 1 totaled 
4.4 billion bushels, a fifth more than a year earlier 
but near stocks of 2 years ago. Corn disappearance 
during October-December 1975 was 1.7 billion 
bushels, 11 percent more than in the same quarter 
of 1974. Domestic feed use at 1.14 billion bushels 
was little different from a year earlier. Exports of 
454 million bushels were up about two-thirds. 
Domestic feeding in 1975/76 is projected to 
increase 11-18 percent and exports may be up 20-30 
percent. Total disappearance likely will be only 
slightly less than 1975 production of 5.8 billion 
bushels, which would result in a continved small 
carryover this fall of around 500-600 million bush- 
els. 

Stocks of sorghum on January 1, at 476 million 
bushels, were up a fourth from a year earlier, and 
October-December 1975 disappearance was 317 mil- 
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lion bushels, 3 percent more than in the same 1974 
quarter. Minimal carryover stocks are again 
expected this fall because of strong feed and export 
demand. 

Stocks of barley on January 1 totaled 277 mil- 
lion bushels, a fifth larger than a year earlier. 
July-December 1975 disappearance of 191 million 
bushels was down 8 percent because of lower feed 
demand and exports. 

Oat use in July-December 1975 was off 6 per- 
cent; beginning supplies were down slightly, and 


% CHANGE 


| me 
1969 1970 


*Change from previous year. 
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oat prices have been high relative to other feed 
grains. 

High-protein feeding in 1975/76 is expected to 
approach the previous record 20 million tons as 
soybean supplies are large and soybean meal 
prices favor liberal use of protein in feed formulas. 

Hay consumption declined in May-December, 
mostly due to mild weather last fall. But increased 
use and continued strong prices are seen for Jan- 
uary-April because of the cold weather in the East 
and dry conditions in the West. 


COARSE GRAIN CONSUMPTION * 


& No change 





FEED SITUATION 


OUTLOOK FOR 1975/76 DEMAND AND 1976 ACREAGE 


FEED GRAINS 


Domestic Feeding Approached Year-Earlier 
level in October-December 


Feed grain stocks on January 1 totaled 152 mil- 
lion tons, a fifth more than a year earlier. This 
level of stocks indicated that feed grain use for 
domestic livestock and poultry feeding in October- 
December totaled about 41 million tons, almost the 
same as a year earlier. 

Because the corn and sorghum harvests were 
unusually early in the Corn Belt in 1975 and grain 
stocks were very low at the end of 1974/75, it is 
probable that there was more than the usual 
amount of use of new crop sorghum and corn 
ahead of the beginning of the new crop year on 
October 1. Since the October 1 stocks report covers 
old crop stocks only, and the January 1 report 
includes old and new crop grain, heavy early 
feeding of new crop grain could result in under- 
stating estimates of domestic feeding use for July- 
September and overstating feeding use estimates 


for October-December, although the feeding use 
estimates for the two quarters combined would be 
accurate. 


U.S. Feeding Responding to Improved 
Product Prices and Lower Feed Costs 


With the larger supply, feed grain prices have 
been well below the highs of a year earlier. Lower 
feed costs and stronger prices of some livestock 
and poultry products, which have improved feeding 
margins, are encouraging expansion of feeding 
operations. Placements of cattle on feed have been 
larger than a year earlier since April-June 1975. In 
23 States, placements during the October-December 
1975 quarter totaled 8.3 million head, up 27 percent 
from a year earlier and up 11 percent from the 1973 
period. Marketings of fed cattle during October- 
December, however, still were smaller than a year 
earlier by 11 percent. The January 1 inventory of 
cattle and calves on feed totaled 12.3 million head, 
up 32 percent from October 1, and up 28 percent 
from January 1, 1975, but 6 percent below Jan- 
uary 1, 1974. 

Hog production also has begun to expand. While 
the inventory of hogs and pigs on December 1, 
1975 was 49.6 million head, 10 percent less than a 
year earlier, the number kept for breeding, at 7.6 
million, was 3 percent more than a year earlier. 
Farmers reported intentions to have 8 percent more 


Feed and feed Demand Indicators 


1973/74 


October- 
December 


January- 
March 


Feed 
Feed gr4ins 
Total grains 
Soybean meal 


Beef 
Production 
Cattle on feed' 
Fed slaughter 


Pork 
Production 


Poultry 
Broiler production .... 
Turkey production .... 
Egg production 
Slaughter weights 
Broilers 


Turkeys 


' 23 States as of the first of the quarter. 


1974/75 1975/76 


October- 
September | December 
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FEED GRAINS—U.S. FEED USE AND EXPORTS 
MIL. S. TONS 


1974 1976 1978 
MARKETING YEAR® 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 1 FOR CORN AND SORGHUM; JULY 1 FOR OATS AND BARLEY 
OMID-POINT OF PROJECTED RANGES 
NEG. ERS 2281-76 (2) 


Domestic [KV exports CORN DISAPPEARANCE 


OCT. - DEC. JAN. - MAR. APRIL - JUNE JULY - SEPT. 


YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 
MILLION BUSHELS 


NEG. ERS 954-76 (2) 
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sows farrow in December 1975-May 1976 than a 
year earlier. 

Broiler production in the first half of 1976 is 
expected to be up about 10 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Turkey production in the seasonally light first 
half is expected to be up about 20 percent. 

Thus, expansion in feeding operations is well 
underway. We project domestic feeding of feed 
grains to be up as much as a tenth in January- 
March and to increase further perhaps by as much 
as a fourth in April-June. There is more uncer- 
tainty about the size of the increase projected for 
July-September because of sagging fed cattle prices 
in January, although hog feeding likely will be up 
substantially during the quarter. Use of feed grains 
for domestic livestock and poultry feeding in 1975/ 
76 is projected at 125-133 million short tons, 9-16 
percent more than the 115 million tons fed in 1974/ 
75. This level of feeding would still be around 17 
percent below the record feed use in 1972/73. 


Exports to Set New Record 


Export demand for feed grains is strong in 
1975/76 and likely will reach a new record of 48-52 
million short tons, up from 39 million in 1974/75 
and from the previous high of 44 million in 1973/ 
74. Exports during October-December 1975 totaled 
15 million tons, three-fifths above the same period 
last year and the largest quarterly movement ever. 
Most of the increase is due to the heavy movement 
of corn to the USSR. Exports of U.S. grains (corn 
38 million bushels and wheat 36 million bushels) to 
the USSR in 1974/75 totaled only about 2 million 
metric tons. But this season’s grain exports and 
outstanding sales to the USSR through early Feb- 
ruary totaled 132 million metric tons. The 1975/76 
export projection anticipates additional grain sales 
of 3 or 4 million tons to the USSR for a total of 
about 16 or 17 million metric tons during July 
1975-September 1976. 


Increased Feed Grain Disappearance 
Seen in 1975/76 


Disappearance of feed grains in 1975/76 is pro- 
jected to reach 196-199 million short tons, substan- 
tially more than last year’s low volume but well 
under the peak in 1972/73 and 1973/74. 

Disappearance at this level would almost use up 
the entire 1975 feed grain production, estimated at 
202 million tons. In this event, carryover stocks 
this summer and fall would show only a modest 
recovery to 20-23 million tons from last year’s 27- 
year low of 16 million tons. Consequently, as the 
season progresses, feed grain prices will be sensi- 
tive to major supply and demand developments 
and could fluctuate sharply in response to changes 
in 1976 crop prospects, here or in other countries. 


Farmers Indicate Plans for More Acreage in 1976 


As of January 1, farmers reported plans to seed 
126 million acres to feed grains this year, 2 percent 
or 3 million acres more than in 1975. Almost all of 
the increase would be in corn; there would be little 
net change in plantings of sorghum, oats, and 
barley from last year. 


Planted Acreage 


| Indicated 
1974 | 1975 1976' 


Million Million Million 
Acres Acres 


77.9 80.8 
18.3 18.6 
17.4 17.1 
9.5 9.5 


126.0 


Soybeans 54.6 
Upland Cotton i 9.6 
61.9 


Total, grand 324.3 


1 


1 Based on January 1976 indications. ? Harvested acreage. 


Of other major field crops, affecting feed grains, 
intended soybean acreage is placed at 51 million 
acres, down sharply from last year’s 54'4 million. 
The prospective 1'2 million acre increase in upland 
cotton, to around 11 million, and the larger 
intended corn acreage more than offset the pro- 
spective reduction in soybean acreage. Prospective 
wheat acreage totaled slightly more than 77 mil- 
lion acres, 2 million more than last year and the 
most since 1953. Planned acreage of feed grain, 
wheat, soybean, and upland cotton crops totaled 
265 million acres, an increase of about 3 million 
over 1976. However planted acreage of all crops in 
1976 is expected to remain at near last year’s level. 


CORN 


Disappearance Heavy in First Quarter 
of Feed Year 


Swelled by a record large export movement, corn 
disappearance in October-December totaled 1.7 bil- 
lion bushels, 11 percent above last year, but 10 per- 
cent under the peak quarter use in 1972 and 1973. 
Total disappearance for the 1975/76 marketing 
season is projected at 5.5-5.6 billion bushels, 15-17 
percent above last year’s curtailed use, but still 
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below record marks in 1972/73 and 1973/74. This 
year’s projected usage would be around 95 percent 
of the 1975 final production estimate of 5.8 billion 
bushels and would raise the October 1 carryover 
modestly to about 500-600 million bushels. 


Corn Feed Demand Prospects Good 


Corn feed demand is expected to recover to 3.55 
to 3.75 billion bushels, up from last year’s low of 
3.2 billion. Feeding margins are much improved 
from last year and have been generally favorable 
since mid-1975 for most classes of livestock and 
poultry. Domestic feeding of corn in October- 
December totaled 1,136 million bushels, near last 
year’s mark, and reflects expansion that is taking 
place in livestock and poultry feeding. 

Because of sharply increased cattle and broiler 
feeding and heavier feeding rates by dairymen, 
corn feeding in January-March probably will be up 
substantially—perhaps as much as a tenth. And 
with increased hog feeding coming in the spring, 
corn feeding in April-June may be up by as much 
as a fifth. 

But a caution flag may need to be waved 
depending on developments in the cattle sector in 
the next few months. In late January, fed cattle 
prices were down to $38 per cwt. at Omaha. If total 
costs of fed cattle production are around 43'2¢ a 
pound, some cattle feeders are beginning to experi- 
ence negative returns. If this situation is tempo- 
rary, it should not materially affect the season esti- 
mate of feed demand. But if cattle prices stay 
substantially below $45 for an extended period, 
there may be second thoughts about further expan- 
sion in cattle feeding and cause concern about feed 
demand this summer and fall. 

Most cattle coming into markets this winter 
probably are from commercial feedlots. As these 
cattle reach desirable weights, commercial feeders 
probably will continue to move them to market 
despite the weak prices. A substantial proportion of 
the increase in placements since last fall may be in 
Midwest grain farm feedlots. In the event that 
prices are still weak when these cattle become 
ready for the market late this spring and summer, 
these producers might try to hold their animals in 
anticipation of higher prices. In any event, the out- 
come of cattle prices for the remainder of the 
feeding season will be important for feed demand 
and prices. Continued low cattle prices could slow 
the rise in feed demand. Domestic corn feed use 
accounts for about 70 percent of the total disap- 
pearance. Cattle feeding accounts for about 25 per- 
cent of all corn fed domestically. 


Corn Used for Food, Industry, Alcohol, and 
Seed Continues to Expand 


Although making up only 89 percent of total 
corn disappearance, domestic food, industry, alco- 
hol, and seed use is an important outlet for corn. 
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The estimated volume of corn accounted for by 
these uses is rapidly approaching 500 million 
bushels annually. A major part of the growth is in 
the wet-milling industry (WMI), much of which is 
the result of a recent surge in demand for high- 
fructose corn syrup (HFCS). The WMI increased 
shipments to the sweetener market to the limits of 
its capacity following the skyrocketing prices of 
sugar in the fall of 1974. Now believed to have a 
capacity of a million bushels of corn daily, WMI 
may grow by 50 percent by 1980, according to some 
private sources.! 


Export Movement Phenomenal 


U.S. exports of corn surged to a whopping 454 
million bushels in October-December, the highest 
quarterly movement ever. Inspections for export 
during January and early February continued 
heavy, averaging over 30 million bushels a week. 

Of the total movement in October-December, 98 
million bushels or 22 percent went to the USSR. 
Exports to Japan totaled 49 million bushels, about 
the same as a year earlier. West Germany received 
64 million bushels, about double the volume of 
1974. Exports to the Netherlands totaled about 44 
million bushels, well above the 38 million of last 
year. Exports to Eastern Europe amounted to 
about 23 million bushels, a little ahead. of last 
year’s pace. 

Corn exports for the entire 1975/76 year are pro- 
jected at a record 1.40-1.50 billion bushels, substan- 
tially above the previous year’s 1.15 billion. 
Exports presently account for nearly a fourth of 
disappearance, substantially more than the 12 per- 
cent of a few years ago. 

We believe the Soviet Union will import 375 to 
425 million bushels of U.S. corn. Through January, 
actual shipments and outstanding export sales to 
the USSR totaled 350 million bushels. The final 
estimate of the 1975 Soviet grain crop was 140 mil- 
lion tons, critically short of their 216-million-ton 
goal and of their projected requirements of 200 mil- 
lion tons. Since the Soviet Union’s annual port 
capacity is approximately 30 million metric tons 
(spread over a 15-month period), imports cannot 
come close to filling this deficit. Thus, the Soviet 
Union probably will meet the shortfall in feed 
needs with: 

(1) Some livestock liquidation, particularly in 
poultry and hogs. 

(2) Some belt-tightening in concentrate feeding 
practices, especially with their dual purpose cattle 
where feeding rations are more flexible. 

(3) Stepped-up imports of meats and other 
high-protein foods in the future. 

Total U.S. corn export commitments (October- 
January exports plus export outstanding sales as 


1A more detailed discussion is presented in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Sugar and Sweetener Report. 





of January 25) co all nations totaled 1,038 million 
bushels, well below last year’s 1,400 million. More 
importers have settled down to buying on an “as- 
needed” basis. With the adequate U.S. supply, 
there is little fear of export controls. 

Southern Hemisphere feed grain crops, which 
usually are being harvested when the U.S. crop is 
being planted, are also important to the world mar- 
ket. In Argentina, corn and sorghum plantings got 
off to a good start last fall, but dry weather during 
the current growing season apparently will reduce 
the harvest from earlier expectations. The present 
USDA forecast of the Argentine corn crop is 6'4 
million metric tons (about 250 million bushels), or 
below the the relatively small 7'4-million-ton 1975 
harvest. The smaller crop would mean compara- 
tively light corn exports again by that country 
during April-September 1976, the last half of the 
1975/76 U.S. corn marketing season. 

In South Africa conditions have been generally 
favorable, although production probably may not 
quite match last year’s large 400-million-bushel- 
plus crop. South Africa’s carryover stocks of old 
crop corn this spring will be relatively large, again 
assuring a large supply for the world market in 
1976/77. 


World Corn Production Summary for 1975 


World corn production is placed at a record 315 
million metric tons, up 12 percent from 1974, 
because of both increased area harvested and 
higher yield. In the West, record harvests were 
recorded in the United States, Mexico, and Brazil. 
In Eastern Europe, Hungary and Yugoslavia have 
record crops. But France, a major intra-European 
corn exporter, probably will have the smallest out- 
turn in 5 years. The 315million-bushel crop in the 
USSR is the smallest in more than 15 years, 
because of poor weather and smaller acreage. The 
People’s Republic of China, the world’s second 
largest corn producer behind the United States, 
expects a harvest of approximately 1,250 million 
bushels, 7 percent greater than its 1974 record pro- 
duction. Thailand’s corn crop, much of which goes 
to Japan, is estimated at 115-120 million bushels 
and a fifth greater than in 1974. 


Firmer Market Seen 


The corn market may remain firm at least until 
the start of the planting season in April. A pro- 
spective 8-percent increase in the December-May 
pig crop, the much larger number of cattle now on 
feed, the heavier feeding rates by dairymen, and 
the near capacity production of broilers should 
help support and perhaps even strengthen prices 
by spring. But the fundamentals don’t point to any 


Won nr arr etter adie on aan ra 


substantial bulge in prices through May. Although 
this year’s corn supply is tight compared with 
some earlier years, supplies are adequate because 
the domestic livestock feed base is substantially 
smaller. And also, large supplies of wheat and soy- 
beans likely will prevent any substantial runup in 
the corn market. i 

Daily Chicago corn prices have seesawed 
between $2.46 and $2.72 a bushel since November. 
Prices in early February were being quoted at $2.68 
per bushel. 

For price movements this summer, these factors 
bear watching: 

(1) Development in U.S. winter wheat crop; 
early February prospects suggest crop will fall 
short of 1975 record harvest unless growing condi- 
tions improve. 

(2) Spring weather—its effect on plantings and 
forage for livestock. (The outcome of 1976 feed 
crops is especially important because of relatively 
low carryout predicted for corn.) 

(3) Weather in other countries around the world 
and export movements and prospects. 

(4) U.S. livestock and poultry feeding margins. 


More U.S. Corn Acreage in Prospect 


As of January 1, farmers were planning to seed 
4 percent more acreage to corn this spring—up to 
81 million acres. This would be the largest acreage 
since 1961 when the feed grain program was 
enacted to curtail production because of bur- 
densome stocks and depressed prices. About half of 
the prospective 3million-acre increase is in the 
heart of the Corn Belt—lIllinois, lowa, Indiana, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. 

Prospective plantings of soybeans (a major crop 
competing with corn) were put at 51 million acres, 
down substantially from last year’s 544 million 
and the lowest since 1972. Corn and soybean 
acreages are influenced by costs of production and 
price relationships between the two crops. So far 
this year, production costs, potential yields, and 
recent cash and futures prices at harvesttime favor 
corn planting over beans in the Midwest. 

How good an indication is the January 1 pro- 
spective plantings report? Not so good in 1971 and 
1972 when feed grain program provisions were 
modified and that resulted in a significant change 
in acreage. But in the last 3 years, January pro- 
spective plantings have been very close to final 
plantings. 

Of course, January 1 prospective planting data 
are only indications. Actual plantings can vary 
from intentions because of inclement weather at 
planting time, changes in economic conditions, 
availability of production inputs and the effect of 
the planting report itself on farmer decisions. 
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CORN PRICES 


$ PER BU. Chicago no. 2~ 


yellow daily cash 
3.50 high-low 


3.00 


2.50 \| 


U.S. farm (mid-month) 


2.00 


! 
iso- [1]: 


! Loan rate 


1.00 REPAIR EIT PSI RSPR rrr ppt ttt 
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SORGHUM PRICES 


$ PER CWT. 


Kansas City no. 2 
6.00 yellow sorghum 
; + cash high- an 


5.00 
[tts LUN 
4.00 
U.S. farm a a 


3.00 J = 


Loan rate 


2.00 
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Feed grains January 1 prospective plantings 
with comparisons 


Prospective Jan. 1 
July 1 (following 
March 1 forecast year) 


Million Million Million Million 
acres acres acres acres 


Crop of- 


Corn 
1971 71.8 
1972 “ 68.5 
1973 J ¢ 71.6 
1974 bs 78.8 
1975 d 75.3 
1976 


Sorghum 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 





SORGHUM 


January 1 Stocks Up Sharply; Prospective 
Carryover Again Minimal 


Sorghum stocks on January 1 totaled 476 mil- 
lion bushels, a fourth above last year’s low on that 
date. The stocks indicated a total disappearance of 
317 million bushels for October-December 1975, a 
shade more than last year’s 309 million bushels. 
Both domestic and export demand are expected to 
continue strong for the remainder of the season. 
Consequently, the entire 1975 crop, estimated at 
758 million bushels, again probably will be used, 
leaving a “rock-bottom” carryout of around 20 to 
30 million bushels on October 1. 


October-December Feeding Down 
From Year Earlier 


Domestic feeding of sorghum in October- 
December totaled 253 million bushels, down 


slightly from a year ago. In the seven western 
States that use most of the U.S. crop cattle on feed 
were up 2 percent on October 1, 12 percent on 
November 1, 25 percent on December 1 and up 35 
percent on January 1, which will continue to boost 
demand for sorghum. 

The balance sheet for July-September 1975 
revealed a negative 19-million-bushel feed residual 
for sorghum. The statistical deficit was largely the 
result of a very tight supply for the 1974/75 season 
coupled with a heavy July-September exports of 
early harvested 1975 sorghum. This already con- 
sumed grain is carried as part of the supply for the 
1975/76 marketing season. 

With this year’s larger supply and turnaround 
in cattle feeding, feeding of sorghum likely will 
increase 7 to 16 percent above last year’s 437 mil- 
lion bushels. 


Exports Moving at Rapid Pace 


Since last summer, U.S. sorghum exports have 
moved at the heaviest pace in several years. In 
July-September 78 million bushels moved overseas, 
up 20 million from 1974; in October-December 63 
million bushels were exported, 17 million bushels 
more than a year earlier. Most of the increased 
shipments were going to Japan, India, Norway, 
Netherlands, Belgium-Luxembourg, and Venezuela. 


This season’s exports are projected at 250-300 
million bushels, substantially more than the 212 
million bushels exported in 1974/75. However, the 
final outcome of this season’s movement hinges a 
great deal on the outcome of the southern Texas 
crop which is harvested by early July and gener- 
ally goes to the export market. 


Sorghum Prices Strong Compared With Corn 


Since October, sorghum prices began edging up 
in relation to corn. For the past couple months, sor- 
ghum in the Southwest generally has been priced 
near that of corn (pound-for-pound basis). The tra- 
ditional relationship places sorghum prices at 88-92 
percent of corn. In early February, No. 2 yellow 
sorghum at Kansas City was being quoted $4.35 
per cwt., up slightly from its low of $4.20 in late 
December. Fort Worth sorghum prices (45 to 50¢ 
above K.C.) moved up similarly. Along with tight 
supplies, stepped-up cattle feeding, and strong 
export demand, sorghum prices likely will stay 
strong compared with corn for the next several 
weeks. 


Prospective 1976 Plantings 


Growers indicated as of January 1 that they 
planned to seed 18.6 million acres of sorghum, not 
much different from last years 18.3 million. 


Modest increases were planned in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Oklahoma, but decreases 
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in Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado were nearly 
offsetting. The prospective drop in Texas sorghum 
acreage may be due to plans for more corn and 
cotton acreage. 


January 1 acreage indications have varied from 
actual sorghum plantings. In 3 of the last 5 years, 
actual plantings wound up 1 to 2 million less than 
January 1 prospects; once they were virtually the 
same; and once actual acreage exceeded prospec- 
tive plantings by a million. 


OATS 


Feed Demand Sluggish 


Feed use of oats in July-December 1975 totaled 
about 300 million bushels, 8 percent less than in 
that period of 1974. The reduction in oat feeding 
may be largely due to its relatively high prices this 
season. For example, oats at Minneapolis in July- 
December averaged 105 percent of corn (pound-for- 
pound basis). Because of their lower feeding value, 
oats normally are priced at about 90 percent of 
corn. Therefore, depending on what kind of rations 
are being formulated, oats probably are being 
replaced by corn or other grains where possible. 

Feed use of oats for the entire 1975/76 season is 
forecast at 530-570 million bushels, 2 to 8 percent 
less than in 1974/75. Food and seed use of oats 
likely will not change materially in 1975/76 from 
the 93 million bushels of a year earlier. Exports, on 
the other hand, may at least double last year’s 11 
million bushels. During July-December, exports 
amounted to 11 million bushels, compared with 
only 7 million a year earlier. 

These levels of usage would result in total disap- 
pearance of 655-685 million bushels, the same or 
somewhat more than the 1975 crop. In this event, 
the oat carryover on July 1 could be as much as 30 
million bushels below last year’s 186 million bush- 
els. 

Prices of oats, like prices of other feed grains, 
have been running below year-earlier prices most 
of the time since the beginning of 1975/76. In Jan- 
uary, prices received by farmers averaged $1.44 per 
bushel, down from $1.62 a year earlier. Oat prices 
could soften a little by spring but likely will remain 
strong relative to other feed grains until prospects 
for 1976 production become clearer. 


1976 Acreage Outlook 


As of January 1, acreage of fall-seeded oats plus 
intended spring plantings was expected to total 
17.1 million acres in 1976, 2 percent below 1975 
and 5 percent less than 1974. Of the six States with 
more than 1 million acres, Iowa was expecting a 2- 
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percent increase and Texas a 7-percent decline, 
while Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota expected acreage to equal a year 
earlier. 


BARLEY 


Feed Demand Slack 


Barley disappearance in July-December 1975 
totaled 191 million bushels, compared with 207 mil- 
lion bushels a year earlier. Feed usage totaled 106 
million bushels, compared with 1974’s 114 million. 


_Food, industry, and seed usage was 72 million 


bushels, virtually the same as a year earlier; 
exports totaled 13 million bushels, down from 22 
million. 

For the July 1975June 1976 marketing year, 
feed use of barley is expected to total 160-200 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 178 million bushels in 
1974/75. Use for food, seed, and industry is pro- 
jected at 160 million bushels, up from 150 million, 
and exports at 40-60 million, compared with 40 mil- 
lion bushels in 1974/75. 

The final estimate of the 1975 barley crop is 383 
million bushels, a fourth more than the 1974 crop. 
But because carryover stocks at the beginning of 
the year were down to 75 million bushels, the 1975/ 
76 supply is 478 million bushels, only 8 percent 
larger than for 1974/75. If disappearance during 
the year is in line with projections, carryover 
stocks of 78-98 million bushels will be moderately 
larger than 1975, but well below earlier years. 

With somewhat larger supplies and prices of 
other grains lower than in 1974/75, monthly 
average prices of feed barley have been below a 
year earlier since October. During July 1975-Jan- 
uary 1976, prices of No. 3 or better feed barley at 
Minneapolis averaged $2.50 per bushel, down from 
$2.80 a year earlier. 

Monthly average prices of malting barley have 
been lower since August than the unusually strong 
prices in 1974/75. Prices of No. 3 or better malting 
barley at Minneapolis averaged $3.65 per bushel, 
in July-January, down from the $4.25 a year ear- 
lier. 


Prospective 1976 Acreage Unchanged 


As of January 1, acreage of fall-seeded barley 
plus intended plantings this spring for the 1976 
crop was 9.5 million acres. This was the same as 
planted acreage for 1975 but 6 percent more than 
1974. 

In the four leading States that account for about 
three-fifths of the U.S. barley acreage, planting 
intentions were up 8 percent in North Dakota, up 2 
percent in Minnesota, unchanged in California, 
and down 8 percent in Montana. 
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HIGH PROTEIN FEED 


Stronger Demand for Protein 


Three important situations highlight the protein 
feed outlook for 1975/76: 

(1) A plentiful supply of soybeans for domestic 
processors. The 1975/76 bean supply totaled a 
record 1.7 billion bushels, almost a fourth above a 
year earlier and 6 percent above the previous peak 
in 1973/74. The high-protein feed picture is largely 
influenced by soybean meal which accounts for 
about two-thirds of the total volume of all protein 
feed. 

(2) Improved feeding margins, especially for 
nogs, dairy animals, broilers, and turkeys. Feeding 
margins have been somewhat less favorable for 
cattle feeding and egg production. Nevertheless, 
the heavy placements of cattle on feed last fall 
encourage heavier use of protein concentrates. 
Prices received for cattle and hogs this spring and 
summer will largely influence demand for protein 
at the end of the 1975/76 marketing season. The 
overall number of high-protein animals for the 
feeding season may be as much as 5 percent above 
the low mark in 1974/75. The general improvement 
over 1974/75 in livestock-feed price relationships 
should also contribute to a little heavier feeding 
per animal. 

(3) Price of soybean meal compared with feed 
grains continue to encourage liberal use of protein 
in formula feeds. In recent weeks soybean meal 
(44% Decatur) has been running about 1.3 or 1.4 to 
1 for corn at Chicago; the normal relationship was 
about 1.6 to 1. 

Domestic use of high protein feed (44% soybean 
meal basis, excluding non-protein nitrogen) in 
1975/76 is projected at close to 20 million tons. 
This would be 8 percent above 1974/75 and near 
the record-high 20 million tons in 1973/74. 


Soybean Meal Feeding Rebounding 


Soy meal domestic use for 1975/76 is predicted 
at around 14 million tons, substantially more than 
the 12'4 million disappearance in 1974/75. During. 
October-December 1975, apparent domestic use (dis- 
appearance from domestic processing plants) 
totaled a whopping 4.2 million tons, the highest 
movement ever for that or any other quarter and a 
million tons above 1974. Much of the increase in 
soybean meal disappearance must also be attri- 
buted to the much lower (25 percent less) supply of 
cottonseed available to oil mills. In October-Decem- 
ber, cottonseed meal disappearance from mills 
totaled only 390,000 tons, down sharply from the 
575,000 tons a year earlier. Reduced demand for 
protein feed generated by fewer hog numbers has 
been partially offset by feeding to slightly heavier 
weights last fall and a 10-percent increase in 
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broiler meat production. Nevertheless, there 
appears to. be some inconsistency between grain 
feeding and the apparent heavy domestic disap- 


pearance of soybean meal during October-Decem- 
ber. 


Soybean Meal Prices Firm 


The soybean meal market has been unusually 
stable since last fall and meal continues to be a 
fairly attractive buy in relation to prices of feed 
grains. Since the low of $113 per ton last 
November (44% protein, Decatur), the market has 
strengthened to $125-$135 in January-February. A 
portion of the price rise was seasonal, but 
increasing demand by feeders also has contributed 
to the stronger market. The sharp increase in 
volume of cattle placed on feed and stepped-up 
feeding of hogs starting in the spring could lead to 
a modest increase in soybean meal prices during 
the next few months. 


HAY AND SILAGE 


Disappearance Down in May-December 


Supplies of hay on January | totaled nearly 87 
million tons, slightly more than the low 85 million 
a year earlier, but below most previous years. 
Despite a record number of roughage-consuming 
livestock, hay consumption during May-December 
‘was 4 percent below that period of 1974. Much of 
the drop in consumption was due to reduced 
feeding rates stemming from the mild weather last 
fall and the relatively high prices of hay so far this 
season. ° 

Hay disappearance in January-April is projected 
at around 70 million tons, which would bring dis- 
appearance for the year to 135 million tons, not 
much different from last year. We are assuming a 
somewhat higher disappearance rate per animal 
for January-April because of the colder weather. If 
disappearance turns out near our projection, the 
hay carryover on May 1 would total around 17 mil- 
lion tons, down slightly from a year earlier. 

January price levels for hay in the Eastern por- 
tion of the country partly reflect milk producers’ 
incentive to feed heavy. January hay stocks and 
prices in the major dairy States indicate heavier 
feeding this winter. Pennsylvania mid-January 
hay prices were up $10 over a year ago with 
reported hay stocks for the same periods prac- 
tically unchanged. Weather conditions since late 
December for much of the East also have dictated 
heavier roughage feeding for the past 810 weeks. 
Prior to early December, pasture conditions were 
sufficiently above normal so significantly less har- 
vested roughage was fed. 





Further west, in Texas and Colorado, where pas- 
ture conditions were extremely dry, prices for hay 
last fall were more nearly at year-earlier levels due 


to heavy sell-off of beef breeding stock. Many of 
the yearling calves that normally pasture fall- 
seeded wheat were diverted to feedlots. The com- 
bination of reduced breeding stock numbers—which 
occurred following July 1—and the lack of wheat 
pasture for yearling calves that normally receive hay 
during the winter months—took upward price 
pressure off hay supplies. 


In California (where weather has_ been 
extremely dry), producers were getting $70 per ton 
for hay in January, $7 more than a year earlier. 
However, supplies on January 1 were about the 
same as a year ago. 


Hay disappearance for January-April period this 
year largely will depend on weather conditions and 
how early pastures green up this Spring. In the 
important dairy regions, demand for good quality 
legume hay will stay strong with some upward 
price pressures. In areas that feed large quantities 
of grass hay to beef cattle and sheep, hay prices 
should remain at current levels and may soften 
some by late winter as supples back up from 
reduced demand from fewer cattle numbers. 


Hay utilization by kinds of livestock show other 
beef cattle consumed roughly half of total disap- 
pearance during 1974/75. Milk cows and dairy 
replacement stock claimed about a fourth, followed 


by cattle on feed with 12 percent. The remaining 
share of utilization went to horses, sheep, and non- 
farm livestock. 


Alfalfa hay and alfalfa hay mixtures, preferred 
for dairy animals and young beef cattle, showed a 
slight increase in production in 1975 over 1974. 
Production was slightly in excess of 75 million 
tons. Net quantity available as hay from current 
production would approach 73 million tons, the dif- 
ference reflecting last season’s dehydrated alfalfa 
meal production. 


Corn and Sorghum Silage Yields Up; 
Harvested Acres Less 


Sufficiently higher yields for corn and sorghum 
harvested for silage increased production by 3 per- 
cent, despite 8 percent fewer acres for 1975 com- 
pared with 1974. This year’s corn silage totaled 113 
million tons, 3 million more than 1974. Although 
sorghum silage totaled near 7'2 million tons this 
year, which exceeded last year’s by about 0.3 mil- 
lion tons, it was well below the 1973 level of 94 
million tons. 


COSTS OF PRODUCING FEED GRAINS 
IN 1974" 


In early 1975 a USDA national survey was con- 
ducted to determine 1974 costs of producing several 
major U.S. crops. Feed grain crops included in the 
survey were corn, sorghum, and barley. A sample 
of farm operators was interviewed in the regions 
outlined on the map in Figure]. Information 
obtained from the farmers included quantities and 
costs of purchased inputs, detailed cropping prac- 
tices and specifications of machinery used, quan- 
tity of labor hired, wages paid, share rent and cash 
rent payments, other general expenses, and the 
value of cropland for agricultural purposes. 


Estimates of four major cost com- 
ponents—direct, general overhead, allocation to 
management, and allocations to land—are pre 
sented in Table 1. Direct costs include labor, power 
and machinery, seed, fertilizer and chemicals, 
custom services, irrigation, and interest on oper- 
ating capital. Overhead includes a proportionate 
allocation to each feed grain of personal property 
taxes, telephone and electricity bills, sales taxes, 
insurance and farm auto. An allocation to manage 
ment was computed at the rate of 7 percent of 
gross sales. Allocations to land were computed by 
six alternative methods reflecting ways in which 
the land input could be accounted for. An expla- 
nation for the different allowances for land are 
found in footnotes 3 through 8, Table 1. 

Average costs per acre and per bushel are 
shown in Table 1. Per bushel costs were computed 
on actual 1974 yields and, secondly, on trend 
yields. Adverse weather in most production areas 
in 1974 resulted in nnusually low yields, causing 
costs per bushel to be higher than they would have 
been with normal weather. 


CORN—NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Cost Per Acre 


The cost estimates from the survey indicate the 
average cost per acre of producing corn in 1974 
ranged from $153 to $206 depending upon the 
method of estimating the land charge. Direct costs 
averaged nearly $100 per acre with the largest item 
in this category being fertilizer at $32 an acre fol- 


‘Contributed by Pat Weisgerber. Based primarily on 
Costs of Producing Selected Crops in the United States 
—1974, January, 1976. Prepared by the Economic 
Research Service, USDA, for the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, U.S. Senate. 
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lowed by power and equipment at $28 an acre. 
Overhead and management together added 
another $23 per acre. 

Alternative land charges ranged from $32 per 
acre based on the average acquisition cost of 
owned cropland to $86 per acre based on net share 
rent. If land is charged at $57 per acre (composite 
basis: average acquisition cost)? total cost of pro- 
ducing corn was $178 per acre. 


Cost per Bushel 


Since corn yields were unusually low in 1974, 
the resulting costs per bushel were extremely high. 
The average total cost per bushel of producing corn 
in 1974 ranged between $2.06 and $2.77 depending 
upon the choice of method for estimating land 
charge. If Method 6 is used, the total cost is $2.39 
per bushel using the survey yield of 74.3 bushels 
per acre. 

A projection of the 1954-69 statistical trend indi- 
cated a yield of 98.2 bushels per acre in 1974. Use 
of this as a normal yield would put costs at $1.80 
per bushel when Method 6 for land charge is adop- 
ted. 

If a credit of 6 cents per bushel were set up for 
grazing and silage’ and subtracted from the costs 
of production, the net cost for producing a bushel 
of corn for grain would be $2.33 at 1974 yields and 
$1.74 at trend yields. 


CORN—SUBREGIONAL COMPARISONS 


Cost per Acre? 


Costs varied widely among regions and sub- 
regions. Total costs ranged from $114 per acre in 
southeastern South Dakota with adjoining area of 
Minnesota to $270 per acre in the Sacramento 
Valley of California where corn is grown under 
irrigation. In the subregions of the Corn Belt costs 
per acre varied from $114 to $207. Cost of fertilizer 
varied from $30 to $40 per acre in the parts of the 
Corn Belt receiving over 25 inches of precipitation 
per year. The application of fertilizer was even 
higher in the Southeast where it constituted about 
half the cost of combined materials, power, and 
equipment. The allocation to land tended to be 
highest in the Corn Belt and lowest in the South- 
east. The presence of irrigation tended to boost the 
land charge as well as the allocation to labor and 
management. 


?The adoption of this particular basis for charging 
land is more or less arbitrary. It is number 6 of six alter- 
native land allocations in table 1. This alternative, which 
is the usual selection for the rest of this article, will be 
termed “Method 6.” 


‘Silage is regarded here as a salvage byproduct wher- 
ever the crop did not turn out well enough to be harvested 
for grain. See also footnote 9, Table 1. 
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Cost per Bushel2 


Total costs per bushel in 1974 ranged from $2 
in the brown loam of the Mississippi Delta and in 
the Sacramento Valley to $3.20 in Western Iowa 
with adjoining Northwest Missouri. The Corn Belt 
(including the latter area) experienced serious 
weather probles in 1974; hece the high cost per 
bushel in that year. In an important subregion of 
east central Illinois through Indiana and into 
northwestern Ohio, costs in 1974 were $2.52 per 
bushel when the yield averaged only 82.2 bushels 
per acre. 


SORGHUM—NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


The survey showed total costs of producing sor- | 
ghum in 1974 ranging from $87 to $110 per acre, 
including a charge for land. The land charges con- 
sidered here ranged from $14.02 per acre (average 
acquisition cost) to $37.44 per acre (net share rent 
basis). Based on survey yields, total per bushel 
costs ranged between $2.00 and $2.50. 

Using the Method 6 land charge, the 1974 total 
cost was just short of $100 per acre. On a per 
bushel basis with survey yields, this came to about 
$2.25. But on a trend yield basis of 58 bushels per 
acre, the cost would have been only $1.70 per 
bushel. 

The national cost picture differed little between 
dryland and irrigated sorghum—total costs varied 
less than 10 cents per bushel. Irrigation costs 
added 50 cents a bushel, but this extra cost under 
irrigation was largely offset by higher per bushel 
costs on dryland in the categories of power and 
equipment, materials, and land. 


SORGHUM—SUBREGIONAL COM- 
PARISIONS 


The severe drought to which the Texas High 
Plains’ crop was subjected caused extremely high 
dryland costs per bushel which far exceeded the 
per bushel cost of irrigated production. In the sub- 
region north of the High Plains, however, the 
drought was not so severe, and the cost structure 
was such that per bushel costs (excluding land 
allocations) were almost identical at $1.60 for both 
dryland and irrigation. The land charge is 70 per- 
cent higher on an average per bushel basis for irri- 
gated sorghum land than for dryland. Drought, 
though not as severe as in the High Plains, caused 
substantially higher than average costs in the 
Rolling Plains of Texas and Oklahoma. But in cen- 
tral and southeastern Texas, per bushel costs ran 
considerably below the national average. 

The other major sorghum area, the eastern two- 
thirds of Nebraska and eastern three-fourths of 
Kansas, is almost entirely a dryland sorghum 





region. Fertilizer applications increase to the east 
and south in this region as the amount of precip- 
itation increased and the use of herbicides was also 
greater. Costs per bushel were considerably higher 
in the eastern portions of the two States where the 
effects of drought were most apparent in 1974. 


BARLEY—NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Total costs of producing barley in 1974 ranged 
from $71 to $89 per acre. This comes to $2.00 - 
$2.50 per bushel when 1974 yields are applied. 
When the Method 6 charge for land of about $19 is 
added to the $57 per acre other costs, cost per acre 
is about $75, and per bushel cost is roughly $2.10 
at survey yields. 

The 1974 weighted survey yield (dryland and 
irrigated land combined) was 35.7 bushels com- 
pared with the trend yield of 43 bushels. While pro- 
duction costs are not substantially affected by 
adverse weather, the costs per bushel are directly 
affected because of reduced yields. Therefore, pro- 
duction costs per bushel were considerably higher 
than they would have been with normal yields. At 
a yield of 43 bushels, the range of total costs would 
have been $1.66 to $2.08 per bushel using the 
extreme values of the six iand allocations. Total 
costs (Method 6) with normal yields are about $1.75 
per bushel. 


BARLEY—SUBREGIONAL COM- 
PARISIONS 


Total outlays for irrigated barley were such that 
the costs per bushel did not differ greatly between 
dryland and irrigated land. In southeastern Idaho, 


despite poor yields on dryland, the per bushel costs 
on dryland were not substantially higher than per 
bushel costs on irrigation. Costs in this area were 
above the national average, whereas in the San 
Joaquin Valley (nearly all irrigate) costs per 
bushel were below the national average. 

In the Northern Plains, where the bulk of the 
barley is normally grown, the costs per bushel in 
eastern North Dakota and adjoining northeastern 
Svuth Dakota were nearly as high as in south- 
eastern Idaho because of very poor yields. Rela- 
tively poor yields in western Montana and western 
South Dakota also resulted in per bushel costs well 
above the national average. Only in the Pacific 
Northwest and the western North Dakota-eastern 
Montana area, where yields appeared to be normal, 
were costs per bushel on dryland barley less than the 
national average. 

Tabulations and further discussions on sub- 
regional comparisons of corn, sorghum, and barley 
are found in Committee Print No. 63-092, Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. For a free copy, write to: 
U.S. Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
3222 Russell Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 


NATIONAL FORECAST 


Estimates for 1975 and 1976 


Direct costs relating to feed grains in 1975 were 
approximately 17 percent above the 1974 costs; 
1976 costs are projected at an additional 6 percent 
over 1975. Some inputs, including fertilizer and 
seed corn, are expected to cost less in 1976 than in 
1975. 
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JANUARY-MARCH FEED DEMAND FOR CORN 


by 


Robert Butell and Abner Womack* 
Commodity Economics Division 


ABSTRACT: The second quarter of the corn marketing year (January-March) is nor- 
mally a period of heavy feeding. Several multiple regression equations are used in deter- 
mining those variables influencing corn feed use. Production decisions earlier in the mar- 
keting year by livestock and poultry producers apparently have a stronger influence on 
feed demand in the second quarter than in the first. Lagged livestock-corn prices show 
this influence. Livestock output and livestock prices in the current quarter are also 
important determinants of feed use. A projection for the January-March 1976 quarter is 
provided and special mention is made of the slow expansion in hog:production. 


KEYWORDS: Corn, feed demand, feed-livestock prices, January-March quarter. 


This is the second in a series of articles exam- 
ining factors that influence quarterly feed demand 
for corn.' The least squares approach is used to 
relate corn feed use in the January-March quarter 
(QCDF2) to explanatory variables associated with 
the U.S. livestock industry. 

Feed demand is normally strong in the January- 
March quarter of the marketing year, accounting 
for 25-30 percent of annual feed consumption and 
totaling about 1 billion bushels in 6 of the last 7 
years. 

Several equations were examined for their use 
fulness in capturing economic variables that sig- 
nificantly influence feed demand. In general, the 
first equation compyted was equivalent to that 
used in the October-December quarter where cur- 
rent quarter livestock prices, livestock output, soy- 
bean meal price, and corn price were assumed to be 
demand shifters. These factors proved to be weak 
explanatory variables when applied in the second 


*The authors wish to express appreciation to individ- 
uals in the Commodity Economics Division for useful 
comments regarding this research, especially Jim Naive 
and Dick Haidacher. As usual, the authors accept full 
responsibility for the final analysis. 


‘Robert Butell and Abner Womack, “October-December 


Feed Demand for Corn,” Feed Situation, Economic 
Research Service, USDA, FdS-259, November 1975. 
Related research references are contained in the bibli- 
ography of this article and will not be reproduced here. 
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quarter. This suggests that there may be lagging 
economic influences when livestock and poultry 
producers, responding to current or expected 
feeding conditions, adjust herd or flock size. These 
decisions set the stage for feed demand through 
time since, from an aggregate standpoint, a 
feeding period often is longer than one quarter. 
Therefore, current feed demand could be influenced 
by economic factors that took place several quar- 
ters back. The extent of this influence can be cap- 
tured by lagged input-output prices. 

The following equation, which incorporates this 
influence, is considered to be the “best” equation 
from the set of alternatives that were tried. Num- 
bers in parentheses below the equation coefficients 
are “t” statistics, a measure of statistical reliability 
of the coefficients. Bracketed terms are elasticities 
computed at mean values of variables. 


QCDF 2 = 124.36 + (.6402) PL + (1.3786) (PL/PC)* 
+ (148.7391) LO + (142.4702) DCW 
(2.09) (3.10) 
[.21] [.36] 
(1.97) (1.94) 
[.29] [.008] 
R2=.79 S.E.=69.9 D.W.=1.60 


Variable definitions are: 


QCDF2: Quantity of corn fed in Jan.-Mar., (Mil. 
bu.) 





Index of prices received’ by farmeys for 
livestock products in Jan.-Mar., (1910- 
14=100). 


PC: Average price received by farmers for 

corn in quarter, ($/bu.). 
(PL/PC)*: Average price ratio for the previous three 
quarters, i.e., (PL/PC)* = (PL-1/PC-1 + 
PL-2/PC-2 + PL-3/PC-3) divided by 3. 


Production value of beef, pork, and 
broilers in Jan.-Mar., ($ bil., in 1957-59 
farm prices). 


DCW: Dummy variable for weather, where DCW 
= 1 in 1963, = 0 otherwise. 


All coefficients in the equation are positive, indi- 
cating that current increases in livestock prices 
(PL) and livestock quantity (LO) will increase cur- 
rent feed demand. Likewise, a positive change in 
the lagged livestock-corn price ratio (PL/PC)* 
strengthens feed use. Thus, if in the previous three 
quarters livestock prices increase relative to corn 
prices, there will be more corn fed. DCW is 
included as a weather proxy to take into account 
unusually heavy feeding in 1963, when January 
temperatures in major livestock producing regions 
ranged from 1.5 to 2 standard deviations below 
average.” 

Second quarter feed demand apparently is not 
very responsive to current feeding developments. 
Additional variables that showed weak or insignif- 
icant responses were current corn, sorghum, and 
soybean meal prices. The implication is that 
feeding decisions were made in previous quarters 
and, once set, producers will continue to feed out 
even if current conditions worsen. 

The elasticity of .36 for the livestock corn ratio 
(PL/PC)* means that if this relationship increases 
by 10 percent, there will be a corresponding 3.6 per- 
cent increase in corn fed. Similarly, the livestock 
variables show considerably less influence than 
estimated in the fall quarter. If current livestock 
prices (PL) increase by 10 percent, this stimulates 
corn fed by about 2 percent, which is less than one 
half the impact of this variable in the October- 
December quarter. Also, current livestock quantity 
(LO) has about one-half the estimated impact when 
compared with the fall quarter. If LO increases by 
10 percent, this generates about a 3 percent 
increase in corn fed. 

Approximately 80 percent of the variance is 
explained by the estimated relationship. In looking 
at this equation as a predictor, the figure shows 


2See; U.S. Dept. of Commerce and U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 11, 1963, p. 7. 


that the equation captured the large downturn in 
1975. The largest error of estimate occurred in 1967 
which was a high sorghum feeding year. However, 
overall results were not improved when the price of 
sorghum was used. 


Estimating Feed Use for January-March 1976 


To illustrate the use of the estimating equation, 
a projection for the January-March 1976 quarter 
was calculated. The following values for indepen- 
dent (determining) variables were used for the 
quarter. 


Price index for livestock and 
livestock products, PL = 500 (1910-14=100) 


Lagged price ratio average, 


(PL/PC)* = 188.6 


The value aggregate for beef, pork, and broilers 
(LO) was calculated using January-March 1957-59 
average prices and January-March production fore 
casts as follows: 


Mil. lbs. Cents/lb. 


6,100 22.24 
2,600 17.40 
Broilers ... 2,015 18.80 


Tota. ..-. 10,715 


For the January-March 1976 quarter, the esti- 
mated livestock production aggregate (LO) totals 
$2.188 billion, or less than 1 percent above the 
period a year earlier. Using the above values for 
explanatory variables the equation gives an esti- 
mated feed use of 1,030 million bushels or about 
one-eighth above a year earlier. Of course, the inde- 
pendent variables may be revised which could 
change the solution. 

The results shown here should be considered in 
relation to other market conditions and indicators 
for feed demand discussed on page 5 of the Feed 
Situation. Hog production, which is now expanding 
due to very favorable profit margins, is an 
especially important consideration at this time. 
Hog producers indicated they intend to increase 
farrowings 8 percent during December-May. How- 
ever, low inventory numbers are slowing the 
recovery in feed use by hogs. The December 1 
inventory of hogs and pigs was placed at approxi- 
mately 50 million head, which is 10 percent fewer 
than a year ago. 
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BARLEY CONSUMPTION AND 
MARKETING STRUCTURE CHANGES 


Walter Heid 
Agricultural Economist 
Commodity Economics Division 
Economic Research Service 


ABSTRACT: Barley used domestically for feed has declined in recent years because of 
smaller supplies. But barley used by the brewing industry continues to expand because of 
a consistent growth in demand for beer. Country elevators remain as the major trade 
channel of barley sold by farmers, but producer-maltster contracting is gaining popu- 
larity for the supply assurance of desired malting varieties it offers. 


KEYWORDS: Feed barley, malting barley, maltsters, country elevators. 


Although minor in relation to total U.S. grain 
output, barley is an important crop enterprise in 
North Dakota, Montana, California, Minnesota, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Washington, and Colorado. 
These States presently account for four-fifths of the 
Nation’s barley output. 


Barley Losing to Wheat 


In most areas of production, wheat is the major 
crop competing with barley for land. Since relax- 
ation of planting restrictions and the dramatic rise 
in grain prices over the last 3 years, the apparent 
comparative advantage of wheat and other crops 
has led to a reduction of 1.5 to 2.5 million acres in 
barley seedings. 


CONSUMPTION 


Of barley’s annual disappearance, approxi- 
mately 25-30 percent goes to domestic use for malt 
beverages, 50-55 percent for feed, 4-5 percent for 
seed, and a smidgen for food; and exports take 
about 20 percent. Most of U.S. barley consumption 
is from domestic production, since imports (mostly 
in the form of malt from Canada) usually con- 
tribute less than 5 percent to the total supply. 


Brewing Demand Shows Steady Growth 


Over the past 10 years, the volume of barley 
used for malt liquors (mostly beer) increased 35 
percent, reaching 124 million bushels in 1974/75. 
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Barley used in the production of alcohol and dis- 
tilled spirits is quite small and has consistently 
declined over the last several years. In 1974/75, 
only 2 million bushels of barley went into the pro- 
duction of alcohol and distilled spirits, well below 
the 6 or 7 million bushels during earlier years. 

Despite the economic recession in 1974/75, 
barley used in production of malt liquors alone 
totaled 124 millon bushels, up 2 million from 
1973/74 and up almost 10 million from 1972/73. 
Over the past 12 years, the volume of barley going 
into production of malt liquors increased at an 
average annual rate of 4 million bushels. 

The following factors have contributed to the 
growth in barley used for brewers malt and likely 
will continue to support further increases in con- 
sumer demand for malt liquors over the next few 
years: 

1. Recovery and continued growth in the U.S. 
economy. 

2. Lower age requirements for consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. 

3. Beer is becoming more competitively priced 
with soft drinks and other beverages in some 
areas. 


Barley Feeding Declining 


Another major barley user is the prepared 
animal feeds (PAF) industry. In 1973/74, about a 
fifth of the volume marketed was channelled to the 
PAF industry. This included whole grain and 
byproducts from the malting, brewing, and alcohol 
and distilled spirits industries. 





Feed use of barley has fluctuated considerably 
over the past 25 years. Barley feeding increased 
from 150 million bushels in the early 1950's to 290 
million in 1970/71. Since 1970/71, barley feeding 
has declined about 40 percent largely due to a drop 
in supplies, and perhaps to some extent that feed 
use may be secondary to domestic malt and export 
demands requirements. 


Exports 


In many countries outside of the United States, 
barley is the major feed grain in terms of produc- 
tion and use and is especially important in Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Foreign demand for U.S. 


barley largely hinges on the world supply of food 


and feed grains. 

Exports continue to be a major market outlet for 
barley, but the volume fluctuates widely from year 
to year. After dropping to very low levels in the 
late 1960’s, barley exports have returned to rela- 
tively high levels in the 1970’s. These increased 
exports are attributed to the tight supplies and 
strong world import demand. 


The bulk of U.S. barley exports is in the form of 
grain. Exports of barley malt are equivalent to 
only around 2-3 million bushels of barley grain 
annually. Most U.S. barley exports move out 
through the Great Lakes and Pacific Northwest 
ports. 


MARKETING STRUCTURES 


Elevators Are Major Trade Channel, But 
Producer-Maltster Contracts Are Gaining 


Sales to country elevators continue to be the 
major outlet for barley producers (Figure 1). In 
1973/74, an estimated 90 percent of off-farm sales 
flowed through country assembly points. However, 
some maltsters are building or purchasing han- 
dling facilities nearer to production areas, and as 
this trend continues, direct marketing will take on 
added importance! An estimated 15 percent of off- 
farm marketings in 1973/74 were channelled 
through maltster-owned intermediate storage facili- 
ties. Some of these facilities are located in produc- 
tion areas and others are located nearer to malt 
plants. These intermediate facilities assemble, 
store, and clean malt barley. 

Maltsters began to contract with farmers in the 
early 1960’s to assure adequate supplies of two-row 
malting barley varieties. The volume contracted, 
although never large, may account for 30-50 per- 
cent of two-row barley production and 85-90 per- 
cent of “choice” varieties at present.' In terms of 


'There are several classes, subclasses and grades of 
barley. Presently, malsters have started paying premiums 
for “choice” grades of 2-row barley over 6-row barley 
because of its higher malt extraction rate. 


total malt barley production, the percentage con- 
tracted ranges from only 510 percent. Contracting 
of six-row varieties is, at present, only nominal. 
However, with recent prict relationships favoring 
other crops, the percentage of malt barley grown 
and marketed under contracts may increase and 
extend into the States producing mainly six-row 
barley—Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 


Dakota. Contracted barley usually flows through 
country elevators for loading-out purposes and 
through terminal elevators for inspection. 


Terminal Elevators Important 


In 1973/74, an estimated 200 million bushels or 
54 percent of all barley flowed through terminal 
and subterminal elevators. Major terminal markets 
are Minneapolis and Milwaukee. Because the direc- 
tion of most interstate barley movements for 
domestic uses is east and since barley is usually 
moved by rail directly from country elevators to 
terminal markets, the role of subterminal elevators 
is minor. Most barley leaving terminal elevators 
was channeled to maltsters and exporters (Fig- 
ure 1). 


An estimated 45 percent of the total volume 
marketed was moved through malt houses in 1973/ 
74. Over three-fourths of the malting capacity in 
1973 was in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 
Therefore, the flow of barley from terminal mar- 
kets generally involved a rather short distance. 
Barley moving to maltsters in Colorado, Wash- 
ington, and California does not flow through major 
terminals. These shipments tend to flow either 
direct from country elevators or through inter- 
mediate storage facilities. With use of barley for 
malting increasing at the rate of about 4 percent 
annually, the Minneapolis and Milwaukee terminal 
markets are expected to assume even greater prom- 
inence in the barley industry in the future. 


Major food and alcoholic beverage products 
include beer, ale, malt extracts, alcohol, distilled 
spirits, whiskey, soups (pearl barley), dressings, 
baby foods, breakfast cereals, and flour. The malt 
beverages and export markets account for 39 and 
24 percent of total 1973/74 marketings, 
respectively. 

With demand for the major barley products 
increasing and barley production more concen- 
trated on fewer acres, changes in trade channels 
for barley may become more pronounced. The flow 
of barley will continue to be highly concentrated 
both at the assembly level and at the malting and 
brewing levels. Integration, which is presently 
important at the brewing-malting stage, may be 
extended in the future. Conditions which will 
encourage future changes in the ownership or con- 
trol of malt barley appear to be surfacing at the 
assembly and grower level. 
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TABLE 9 e~-UATS AND BARLEY? MARKETING YEAR SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE, QUARTERLY», 1972-75 


oe a = + 


SUPPLY DISAPPEARANCE 


YEAR AND 
QUARTERS 
BEGINNING 


OOMESTIC : 
= TOTAL 
EXPORTS: DISAPPEAR— 
: ANCE 


ENDING 
STOCKS 


BEGINNING: 
STOCKS :PRCOUCTION 


oo 


IMPORTS 


oe oe 00 6 08 08 00 os 


oe 0 08 oe OF 
oe oe ee of 8 


AND SEED 


MILLION BUSHELS 


1972/73 
JULY-SEPT. 
OC Te-DECe 
JANe-MARe 
APR.-JUNE 


290 13 
138 13 
170 22 
113 45 


MKTs YEAR 711i $3 

1973/14 
JULY-SEPTe 
OCTe-CECe. 
JANe—MARS 
APRe~JUNE 


15 
15 


4 
c 


46 


* os 08 66 os 06 06 Oe 0 © oe Of os oe 8 te 


MKT. YEAR 98 

1974/75 2/ 
JULY-SEPT. 
OCTe-DECe 
JANe MARS 
APR.e-JUNE 


13 
14 
21 
45 
MKTe YEAR 93 
1975/76 
JULY-SEPT. 
OCT.—-OEC. 
JAN-MAR. 
APRe- JUNE 


14 
14 


MKT. YEAR 


oe 08 os oe 08 00 08 4 08 88 Oe Oe be 8% os Be OF oe OF 


530-570 625-665 30-20 655-685 188-158 


BARLEY 
MILLION BUSHELS 


1972/73 
JULY- SEPT. 
OCT e-DECe 
JANe MARS 
APRe-JUNE 


101 34 
56 30 
52 36 
29 45 

MKTe YEAR 238 145 

1973/74 

JULY~-SEPT. 
OCT.-OEC. 
JANOMAR. 

APR. -JUNE 


98 36 
49 33 
54 35 
36 40 


MKTe YEAR 


1974/75 2/ 
JULY-SEPT. 
OC Te-DEC. 
JANe—MAKe 
APR.-JUNE 


MKTe YEAR 


1975/76 
JSULY-SEPTe 2/ 
OCT.-DEC. 
JANe—-MAR. 
APRe~JUNE 


MKT. YEAR 3/ 478 160-200 320-360 60-40 380-400 
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1/ LESS THAN 500,000 BUSHELS. 2/ PRELIMINARY. 3/ FORECAST$ BASED ON JANUARY 1976 INDICATIUNS. 
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Table 10.--U.S. corn exports, to selected countries, 1971-75 
(Grain only) 
: Year beginning October 
Country = 1971/72 * 1972/73 * 1973/74 * 1974/75 *____Gct--Dec. _ 
$ : $ $ 3 1974 : 1975 
- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


Traditional countries importing 
U.S. corn 


Large Imports--"usually" 
Japan 


Netherlands 
Italy 
Germany, West 
United Kingdom 
Spain 
Mexico 
Canada 

Total 


Medium Imports--"usually" 
Korea 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

Germany, East 

Egypt 

Poland 

Greece 

Portugal 

Romania 

Republic of China (Taiwan) 
Total 


Small Imports--"usually" 
Israel 


Norway 
Yugoslavia 
France 

Lebanon 
Czechoslovakia 
El Salvador 
India 

Surinam 

Canary Islands 
Philippines 


RFPNL OO 

Jn 

“NWN 
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NPN We Ww 
IN| 
wr SNH w& 
NER OrFODN 
Le 
~rR™~O™ONF 


bh 


Costa Rica 
Tanzania 
Iran 
Chile 
Dominican Republic 
Switzerland 

Total 


Jr 


DINRF Nye SF o™ 
JN 


‘a 
™ NO 
~™ CO WN ™ 


Nh 
Heise Ou 
OlR me UNM & NY 


New countries importing 
U.S. corn 


USSR : 40 
China, People's Republic of : 0 49 59 0 
Total : 136 40 


Other : 32 93 27 60 


Grand Total : 786 1,242 1,226 1,125 268 


1/ For consumption within the country February and March 1973 imports estimated. 
2/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 
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Table 12.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1971-76 


Year $ 
oe * Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. ‘ Feb. ‘ Mar. ‘Apr. * Mey * June * July * Aug. 
i 5 . . . . . . . . . . . 
‘October _: 


Dollars 


No.‘2 Yellow 


1.49 1.51 
-76 2.49 
2.75 2.85 


SORGHUM 


: Dec. ; Jan. . Feb. : Mar. 


Dollars per bushel 


- 2 Extra yr Vhi Minneapolis 


: Barley, No. or Setter Maltine 70% or Better 
1971 $ > oli bokd 1 Lek7 -20 1.19 1.19 1 
1972 : As22 cel -26 1.34 i 1.45 -59 1.58 1.61 1 
1973 : 1.82 2.45 -64 2.64 z 2.64 -76 3.27 3657 2 
1974 ¢; 3.38 ert -00 4.42 4 4.65 -62 4.45 4.15 4 
1975 : 3.83 -65 93 3.83 3 3.35 26 


1/ Beginning October 1975 heavy white. 
Source: Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 
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Table 13.--Average price received by farmers, United States, by months, .1971-76 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
October :; 


: : : : ; : : : : : : Average 
> Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. * Feb. ‘Mar. * Apr: * May * dume * July ‘ Aug. * Sept.: weighted 
: : : : $ $ $ ¢ : : : : : by sales 


Dollars 


CORN r bushel 


$ $ $ : $ : : : $ $ Average 
> July * Aug. * Sept.* Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. * Feb. * Mar. * Apr. * May * June ‘* weighted 
$ $ : $ : $ $ : $ $ : : : by sales 
Dollars per "bushel , 
: OATS 
> 626 .555  .57% .581 .595 .622 .630 .030 .030 .035 630  .006 605 
655 623 .645 .671 .700 .806 .811 .776 «~T7l = .TTH «6©«79% = .90K «725 
a5 13g 1.09 1648 2.49 140 . 1:58 Fe FAO 2 1 ee 1.18 
1.46 


1.37 1.55 1.57 1.68 1.70 1.70 1.62 1.58 1.51 1.54 1.49 2/1.53 
1.45 1.44 1.45 1.41 1.40 1.42 1.44 2/1.46 


BARLEY 
1.07 -868 .919 .960 1.02 1.04 1.04 1.01 -983 .990 1.04 
1.04 G6 1.0F 1.37 12 1.356 RP 135 LS RSE i 
1.56 2.36 2.16 2:63 2316 229° 2.30 S58 26i 215° 2.49 
2:33 2.7 2.86 -3%3k FA 3D 3:37 2.5: 255- Bile -2.75 
2.55. 2:56° 3:69 .2606 2:49 235. 25 


. * Sept.’ Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. ' 


Dollars per ton 


: HAY 

1971 : 25.60 ‘ ‘ a 29.70 28.00 28.10 
1972 : 31.10 r di . . 35.40 7 33.90 31.30 
1973 : 37.50 ‘ J ; ‘i 4 47.10 5 bh.4o =... 60 
1974 : 54.00 j : 49.30 52.40 2/50.80 
1975 : 56.30 ' 2/51.90 


1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
loan rate, by States; excludes government peyments. 


2/ Preliminary. 
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Table 16.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, 
by months, 1971-76 


Year : : : : : $ $ : : $ : $ 
beginning : Oct. : Nov. : Dec. : Jan. : Feb. : Mar. : Apr. : May : : July : Aug. : Sept. : Average 
October : $ 3 : : $ $ : : $ : : 
: HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 
1971 ; 19.5 19.3 18.2 20.9 23.2 21.2 19.9 21.7 ° 24.1 24.3 23.0 21.5 
1972 : 23.0 22.3 20.8 22.3 25:6 27.9 24.7 21.9 ° 20.3 21.0 20.4 22.4 
1973 : 18.8 18.6 16.0 15.5 14.2 13.1 12.7 10.7 ° 11.8 10.7 10.2 43.5 
1974 2 : 10.8 11.1 11.7 12.4 13.4 14.3 14.7 17.0 . 19.9 19.0 21.2 15.3 
1975 2. : 22.1 21.0 20.0 19.5 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 3/ 

28.5 29.5 28.6 27.6 28.1 30.8 31.0 29.5 Zick 28.8 
fied 28.1 30.6 29.8 24.9 20.8 20.5 19.5 19.0 24.8 
i946 35.7 35:5. 265% 1648. 24:2. 3352 “St 12.0 15.4 
11:8. “2255. 13.1 2530 2RD- B62 Wiz, “Tee 16.6 14.2 
16.0 


: MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 


1.84 1.88 -85 1.82 1.81 1.78 1.72 1.69 1.66 1.68 1.72 1.75 1.77 
1.77 1.75 -64 1.59 1.57 1.52 1.51 1.40 1.26 1.35 1.26 1.51 1.51 
1.57 1.62 237 Reve eal 1.49 1.51 1.45 1.36 1.29 1.16 1.21 1.44 
1.21 1.22 -20 1.25 2.33 «i238 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.40 1.41 1.54 1.34 
£:62- 1577 -80 1.75 


: EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


7.6 


7. 
7. 
7. 


: BROILER/FEED, U.S. Basis 6/ 


3.1 3.1 . 2.8 3. 
3.1 3.5 . 3.3 2. 
2.8 2.7 ° 2.7 2. 
2.9 2.9 3.1 3. 


TURKEY / FEED 
4.7 


U 
-8 
of 
-8 
oF 


4.1 
3.8 
3.8 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds concentrate ration equal in value to one 1b. whole milk. 5/ Number of lbs. of laying feed 
equal in value to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower feed equal in value to one 1b. 
broiler liveweight. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one lb. turkey liveweight. 
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Table ‘19.--Hay (all): Acreage, supply, disappearance, and prices, 1971-75 
Ce a 


Iten : «Unit 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 1974/75, ~——:1975/76 
- prel. ‘ 1/ 


—_— SFE OF 


Acreage harvested : Mil. acres : 61.4 59.8 62.1 60.6 61.9 


Yield per acre : Tons : 2.10 245 2.17 2.10 2<i2 


Carryover (May 1) 
Production 
Supply 
Disappearance 


Roughage- Consuming 
Animal Units (RCAU) 


Supply per RCAU 
Disappearance per RCAU 


Season price received 
by. farmers 


Sold by farmers 
Proportion of crop 
Value of production 


Value of sales 


: Mil. tons 


Tons 


Tons 


$ per ton 

Mil. tons 
Percent 

$ Mil. 


$ Mil. 


1/ January 1 indications. 


Table 20 ,--Hay: 


Year : Total 
beginning supply 
May 1 : 1/ 


May- 
Dec. 
disap- 


* pearance 


22.2 


129.1 


151.3 


125.8 


91.1 


1.66 


1.38 


28.10 


25.0 


19 


Jan. 1 


stocks 


25.5 


128.6 


154.1 


129.8 


93.2 


1.65 


1.39 


31.30 


25.8 


20 


Following-- 
:Jan.-April 


* april 30 * 


24.3 y as -6 
134.8 
159.1 


133.6 


99.5 
1.60 


1.34 


41.60 
27.3 


20 


Supply, May-December and January-April disappearance and prices, 1971-75 


Disappearance 
per 
animal unit 
May 
Dec. 
- - Tons - - 
«fl 
-70 
-69 
-65 


ee 


Mid-January wente 


Pennsy1~- : Wisconsin : 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


30.00 
32.50 
47.00 
43.00 
45.50 
55.50 


Prices received by farmers, dol. per ton 


19.50 
22.50 
35.50 
31.00 
36.00 
48.00 


Kansas 


27.50 
25.50 
29.50 
47.50 
51.00 
51.00 


Georgia 


31.50 
33.00 
34.00 
36.50 
38.00 
44.00 


Texas : Colorado 


California 


28.50 
30.00 
36.50 
49.50 
50.50 
46.50 


27 


-00 
34. 
45. 
48. 
55. 
54. 


00 
50 
50 
50 
00 


1/ Production plus May 1 stocks. 
2/ Preliminary. 
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PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Selected livestock and poultry numbers 


Million 
head 


Cattle U.S. 


Dairy cows 
Other cattle 


Hens and pullets' 
Broilers slaughtered? 
Hogs and pigs 

(14 States) 


Cattle on feed 
(23 States) 


Hens and pullets' 


Broilers slaughtered 


Hogs and pigs U.S. ... 
Cattle U.S. 


On Feed 
Dairy cows 


Hens and pullets' 
Broilers slaughtered? 


Hogs and Pigs 
(14 States) 


Cattle on feed 
(23 States) 





Hens and pullets' 
Broilers slaughtered” 
651 

Hogs and pigs ; 92 

| 1975 
Million 
head 
Cattle 


Dairy cows 
Other cattle 


Hens and pullets 
(laying age) 


Broilers placed for 
marketing in 


' Laying age. 7? Under Federal inspection. 
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Million 
head 


49.6 
1976 


Million 
head 


Percent 


+11 
-10 
Change 


Percent 


Feed concentrates consumed by livestock and poultry 


Year beginning October’ 


Million Million Million 
tons tons tons 


Annually: 
Concentrates 


Fed 
Feed grains ... 


By product 


Total, fed . 


Quarterly: 
Concentrates fed 


Apr.-Ju ne 
July-Sept. 


Total, year 


‘Except oat and barley 


supplies which 
2 Estimated, January 1976. 


Start July 1. 


Meat, milk and egg production 


Broilers 
and 
turkeys 


Million Million Million Billion Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 


1972/73 
3,507 
3,262 
3,178 
2,791 
12,738 


2,592 
2,007 
2,269 
2,618 
9,486 


27.7 
28.6 
31.8 
28.4 
116.5 


2,212 
2,186 
2,208 
2,130 
8,736 


1973/74 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar 


4,180 
3,910 
4,115 3,531 2,458 
3,510 3,243 2,725 
15,715 13,499 10,036 


3,347 
3,378 


2,680 
2,173 


26.6 
28.0 
31.5 
29.0 
115.1 


2,185 
2,186 
2,193 
2,118 
8,682 


SER G.. 4 6 re 


1974/75 
3,375 
3,400 
3,040 2,914 
2,940 2,512 
12,755 11,900 


3,431 
3,043 


2,397 26.9 
1,999 28.1 
2,351 31.4 
2,705 28.7 
9,452 115.1 


2,122 
2,098 
2,078 
2,095 
8,393 


July-Sept. ...... 


1975/76 


608 see 2,910 2,750 2,627 27. 


1Estimated from Commercial Slaughter 
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Weights, Measures and Conversion Factors 


Bushel weights: 1,000 kilograms 
Wheat & soybeans = 60 Ibs. 36.7437 bushels wheat or soybeans 
Corn, sorghum & rye = 56 Ibs. 39.3679 bushels corn, sorghum, or rye 
Barley (grain) = 48 Ibs.: malt = 34 Ibs. 45.9296 bushels barley 
Oats = 32 Ibs. 68.8944 bushels oats 


Bushels to metric tons: Area: 

Wheat & soybeans = bushels x .027216 1 Acre = .404694 hectares 
Barley = bushels x .021772 1 Hectare = 2.4710 acres 
Corn, sorghum, rye = bushels x .025400 
Oats = bushels x .014515 

Yields: 

1 Metric ton equals: Wheat = bushels per acre x 0.6725 = quintals per hectare 
2204 .622 Ibs. Rye, corn = bushels per acre x 0.6277 = quintals per hectare 
22.046 hundredweight Barley = bushels per acre x 0.5380 = quintals per hectare 
10 quintals Oats = bushels per acre. x 0.3587 = quintals per hectare 
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